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New Discoveries in the Judean Desert 


YIGAEL YADIN 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Documents from the Bar Kochba period which are now in Jordan 
hands and which were described by scholars there as coming from an 
“unknown source” were in fact, according to a reliable report that reached 
us several months ago, found by Beduin in a cave of Nahal Tse’elim, north 
of Massada, i.e. — in Israel territory. 

Upon news of this report, the Governing Board of the Israel Explora- 
tion Society decided to send a team to the area to find out whether any- 
thing remained after the Beduin plunder. Led by Dr. Y. Aharoni, the team 
did indeed find traces of Beduin search parties in some of the caves. But 
in one small cave, it found two fragments of phylacteries with writing on 
them, as well as some small fragments written in Greek and Aramaic. 

Several days later, I had occasion to be at the office of the Minister of 
Defence who was concerned at the fact that the Beduin had managed to 
explore the caves. He immediately ordered the Chief of Staff to intensify 
security precautions in the area in order to prevent a recurrence of such 
incursions. Shortly afterwards, the Chief of Staff contacted me and ob- 
served that, with the number of men needed for security, it was also pos- 
sible to organize exploration on a large scale and to look for anything that 
might still be there. I told the Chief of Staff that I would consult with the 
proper bodies (the Hebrew University, the Israel Exploration Society, and 
the Government Antiquities Department) and, together with my colleagues, 
would submit a plan. 

Yosef Aviram, the energetic Honorary Secretary of the Society and the 
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organizer of this as of the previous teams, immediately sat down with Dr. 
\haroni and me to prepare a plan of action. When approval was received 
from the Minister of Defence, we held a large number of meetings with 
the Chief of Staff, the O/C Southern Command and staff officers. It was 
like planning a military operation of great difficulty and complexity, the 
“enemy” this time being the wild and desolate terrain. We planned a two 
week expedition beginning Wednesday, March 23, 1960. The Army would 
provide us with crack scouts as well as engineering and liaison units, in 
addition to equipment. To this force would be added some tens of students 
and an equal number of kibbutz members. Mr. Aviram applied to the 
central bodies of the kibbutz movements and we received a list of volunteers 
that included veterans of other expeditions as well as some new hands. 

At a meeting held under the chairmanship of Prof. B. Mazar, Presi- 
dent of the University, team leaders were chosen from among the partici- 
pating bodies—Prof. Avigad, Dr. Aharoni, Mr. Bar-Adon and myself. Each of 
the four teams would come under one organizational roof but would carry 
on their work independently. The area was divided into four strips running 
south to north, in accordance with the peculiar topographical conditions 
governing the terrain. The section apportioned me was Area D — 
Nahal Arugot (near Ein-Gedi) and the northern part of Nahal Hever. 


Preparations and First Explorations 

Pinpointing the caves in each of the four areas constituted our first 
problem. The depth of the canyons is as much as 300 to 400 yards. The 
caves along the cliff faces are not visible from above. We were therefore 
happy at the Army’s willingness to place two helicopters at our disposal. 
After flying in a large helicopter over the entire area to get a general picture 
and to decide on the best sites for setting up camps, each of the team leaders 
went over his own area in a smaller helicopter, accompanied by an Army 
photographer who took close-ups of the cliff faces. 

From that time until March 23 we were completely given over to pre- 
parations. The films were developed, printed and pasted on boards, and we 
received a clear picture of the terrain we were about to tackle. Through a 
magnifying glass, we again examined every crevice and every opening in 
our section, although our hopes of discovering anything unexpected were 
not high since the area had been examined previously by other expeditions. 

After a prolonged period of drought, Wednesday, March 23 turned out 
to be one of the wettest days in the year. But in Beersheba, the skies cleared 
and we held a general assembly before proceeding on our way — includ- 
ing the students and the kibbutz members who had come from all parts of 
the country. The equipment was loaded onto trucks and distributed in ad- 
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vance among the various teams, since we were to part along the way for 
our separate Camps. 

Unlike other archaeclogical expeditions in which the administrative 
burden falls on the team leaders, we had the pleasant experience of being 
able to concentrate solely on the task before us — the army had taken 
care of everything else. It was evening by the time we reached Camp A, 
where the first team parted from us with mutual wishes of good success. 
Further along the way, we dropped Teams B and C and continued on 
alone to our camp — the farthest north of all four. Seven exhausting hours 
after we left Beersheba, we arrived at Camp D to find a most welcome sur 
prise. A camp of tents was all set up, the kitchen was in operation and the 


commander of the scouts unit and his assistants received us warmly. 





2. Planning the operation in the field are, from left to right, Yoseph Aviram, Brig. A. Yaffe 
commanding officer of the Southern front), the author, and Mr. Bar-Adon. Photo by 
Micha Bar-am. 


Fig. 


We arose at 5:30 the next morning and after an army breakfast and 
seeing to some administrative details we set out to work at seven o'clock. 
The camp was divided into five squads. Micha Livne, a veteran cave ex- 
plorer, headed a squad in charge of preparing an approach to the large 
cave at Nahal Hever. Three other teams headed east towards the cliff look- 
ing over the Dead Sea between Nahal Arugot and Nahal Hever. Armed 
with photographs, they were to examine those openings that appeared 
on the film to be mouths of caves. I took the last squad and set out for the 
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southern cliff of Nahal Arugot, in which we had spotted from the heli- 
copter a cave we dubbed “the cave of the vulture,” because of the nest at 
its entrance. The problem was getting down to it. Even Yossi Feldman, a 
veteran Negev scout to whom we owe many archaeological discoveries in 
the past few years, found it a difficult proposition. 

From the photographs we knew that the cave was about 100 yards 
below us. Lying in the vertical face of the cliff, it was not visible from 
where we stood. Between us and the beginning of the sheer face of the 
cliff was a steep rock. But here and there we saw some crevices. We de- 
cided that it might be possible to climb down one of these crevices. One 
end of a rope about one inch thick was tied to a sturdy jeep stationed on 
the rock. The other end went around Yoske, leader of the scouts. Fearful 
stories abounded about birds of prey attacking climbers who tried to reach 
nests in this cave area. Against this prospect, Yoske was equipped with a 
pistol. But the immediate danger was much more serious. The cliff was rich 
in loose stones and the rock itself was brittle in the extreme. Every pull of 
the rope, any false step was followed immediately by a tremendous avalanche 
and despite the steel helmet Yoske wore on his head the danger of being 
struck was serious. But finally he managed to reach the terrace from which 
the vertical face of the cliff began. We hoisted him back and decided to 
leave the descent to the cave itself until the next day. 

This time, we stationed Yossi on the bottom of Nahal Arugot, some 
300 yards below the cave. He was equipped with a “walkie-talkie” through 
which he would direct — via those of us on top — the person making the 
descent to the cave. Getting down to the terrace was less of a problem 
now. The main problem was getting from the terrace — which would now 
act as a landing stage — to the cave. The man who went down would have 
no place for his feet. He would have to remain suspended in the air, tied 
with a rope held by those on the landing stage — until he reached his 
destination. Yoske called for volunteers and the first to come forward was 
Amatzia known as “Ometz” (courage). 

Yossi kept us informed by radio of his progress towards the cave and 
in turn we shouted this information to “Ometz.” When he reached the 
mouth of the cave, suspended 300 yard above the ground, it became clear 
that the face of the cliff was overhanging and that he would have to swing 
back and forth like a pendulum and at the right moment hurl himself 
inside. 

We had told Ometz that a thorough search of the cave was desirable 
as it was doubtful whether he would get there again. To move about the 
cave freely, Ometz had to remove the rope, which he then tied to a rock. 
The cave turned out to be only 26 feet deep and piled almost to the roof 
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with stones and sand. There were no signs of human habitation, no cinders, 
no sherds or the like. We asked Ometz to examine the huge nest that prac- 
tically covered the entrance to the cave. He informed us that the nest 
contained, among other things, rags and bits of cloth. As reports of Jordan 
archaeologists indicated that birds at Wadi Murabaat had used fragments 
of papyrus to build their nests, I asked Ometz to put inside his shirt some 
samples of what he found. After doing this, he was ready to come up. 

His ascent, however, was a spine-tingling one. The rope at one point 
became stuck in a crevice and Ometz had to make attempt after attempt 
before his head finally appeared at the top of the cliff, and his friends hauled 
him to safety. 

Ometz came over to me and brought forth from his shirt a Beduin 
headcloth and a sock that looked new. At the rim of the white sock was 
the name of a member of kibbutz Ein Gedi. This was the only “find” of a 
day that had been charged with much effort and danger. It was clear that 
the “Cave of the Vulture” contained nothing. I am sure that Amatzia was 
the first mortal to reach the cave and perhaps the last. 


First Signs of Bar Kochba 


When we returned to the camp, somewhat dampened, a most encourag- 
ing report awaited us from the squad that had explored the large cave at 
Nahal Hever. David Ussishkin, who was in charge of the squad that had 
worked in the large cave of Nahal- Hever, told me that one of his squad, 
Pinhas Prutzky, had discovered a concealed burial niche in the depths of 
the cave. 

A brief description of this cave might perhaps be in order here. While 
the approach to it could not compare in difficulty to that of the “Cave of 
the Vulture,” extreme caution was required in maneuvering the steep, 
brittle slope that led down from the ruins of the Roman camp on top of 
the cliff. The descent ended at a one-foot wide ledge at whose right fell a 
steep slope. Even this ledge ended at a point some 50 feet below the cave. 
A rope ladder was constructed, and one end was fastened at the entrance 
to the cave by a member of the squad who had climbed up barefoot and at 
the risk of life and limb. 

The mouth of the cave consisted of a kind of corridor about 25 
feet deep with a low roof. One then crawled through a narrow, black passage- 
way to find the entrance to the first chamber covered by blocks of large 
stone, rising about 6 feet in height. After climbing over them, the first 
chamber came into view. It was large, measuring about 40 x 30 yards and 
about 15 to 20 vards high at the center. Fallen stones covered the floor 
and a huge mound of dirt rose in the center. 


. 
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ders, From this chamber, one again crawled through a winding passageway 
prac- to reach the second hall, which resembled the first in size and appearance. 
nest [he third, innermost chamber was the longest of all and was also covered 
dan by heavy stone falls. Breathing here became extremely difficult. Apart from 
nents its depth — about 150 yards from the cave entrance — the chamber was 
some infested with thousands of bats and their dung, and the stench was un- 
D. bearable. 
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. Fig. 3. The entrance to the cave in the Nahal Hever, photographed from a helicopter by R. M. 
Trance Kneller. 
ind at 

How Prutzky found an entrance to the burial niche is difficult to 

ut 25 grasp. The opening was completely concealed by a heavy fall of stones 
ssage- and one could get through only by crawling through a narrow slit. Prutzky 
large | went in alone and managed to squeeze through the slit. From there he 
> first | found it difficult to go forward, a problem made no easier by the sight 


s and § before him. Later, when I squeezed through, I saw the scene that had horri- 
floor § fied Prutzky. Along the right-hand wall of the chamber, which was several 
yards long and two yards wide, there was a collection of baskets over- 
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flowing with skulls. In the far corner was layer upon layer of large mats 
covering human bones. Between the mats and the bones were a great many 
fragments of colored cloth. In the center of the niche was another burial 
basket covered by large pieces of colored cloth. 


Fig. 4. A basket full of skulls from the innermost chamber of the cave. Photo by Arda. 


It was a grim sight. Before us were the remains of Bar Kochba’s fighters 
buried in this strange manner. They had apparently met their death in 
some unusual way, and their bones were later gathered up. Perhaps be- 
cause those who came after could not distinguish between the various 
skeletons, they put away the skulls and the bones separately. How did 
they die? This we cannot know. Perhaps from famine or thirst — with 
Roman soldiers besieging them above? We have no answer, unless a clue 


is forthcoming from the examination of the skeletons which is now going 
forward under Dr. Nathan of the Hebrew University. Thanks to the extreme 
dryness of the cave, the cloth was in excellent state of preservation, as were 


the baskets and the mats. 

Several days went by without any finds. Some of the squads continued 
in a survey of the various crevices in the area. The main body of the team 
searched the cave and dug, without result. Then an archaeology student 
among us, Menahem Magen brought us a faint whisper from Bar Kochba. 
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\ienahem had gone out of the cave for some air and, before going up the 
rope ladder, picked up a small coin from the ground. This tiny object re- 
vitalized us. On one side was a palm tree and the inscription “Shimon.” On 
the other was a bunch of grapes and the words “Leherut Yerushalayim” 
for the freedom of Jerusalem). It was easy to suppose that the coin had 
rolled to the foot of the cave when it fell from the hand of one of Bar 
Kochba’s men as he climbed (by rope ladder?) to the cave. We decided to 
completely clean the small entrance hall just past the rope ladder — even 
though this area had been thoroughly searched by Beduin and by a previous 
Israel expedition in 1953. Almost immediately we found an almost intact 
arrow, its triangular metal head still imbedded in a wooden stick. This was 
one of the last arrows of Bar Kochba’s men in this cave and it was never 
used. 
The Archaeological Debut of the Mine Detector 

A week after our first arrival, we received a visit from the O/C Southern 
Command, Aluf Avraham Yaffe, who had taken a great interest in our ex- 
pedition from the first and had greatly assisted us. The coin and the 
arrow led us to believe that other small metal objects might still be buried 
somewhere in the cave. Aluf Yaffe offered to send a mine detector if we 
were willing to use it. We decided to use every possible means as long as 
we were at the cave. The next day the mine detector arrived and on the 
following morning was put into operation. The plan was to start from just 
past the rope ladder where the coin had been found and gradually to work 
through all the chambers. The first few hours passed with no special excite- 
ment. I was working inside the cave examining a niche between the second 
and third chambers. There were a large number of sherds there that inter- 
ested us. Suddenly, Prutzky appeared on the run and asked me to come 
immediately. I ran after him to the first chamber. There, about 30 feet 
from the entrance, along the left wall, the mine detector squad was digging. 
Nothing unusual was visible except what appeared to be a fragment of a 
mat or a basket. But the mine detector was emitting a strong buzz and the 
needle was moving from side to side. As we saw no sign of metal, we 
thought the reaction might be caused by the work tools. We cleared away 
all the work tools in the area. Again we operated the mine detector and 
again it buzzed in the same spot. We sent away all persons with nails in 
their shoes — but the machine continued to react. 

The only thing we could see was the top of a woven object imbedded in 
the earth at a depth of about 20 inches. After about half an hour of work 
the object began to take on the appearance of a basket — of a type in 
which the skulls had been placed in the inner chamber. What connection 
could this basket have with a mine detector? Someone joked that the army 
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had a secret weapon a basket detector. I felt the object with my hands 
and it was closely packed and hard. Metal? I stopped the work briefly and 
summoned team members who were scattered through the cave. After 10 
days of exhausting work, I wished all of them to be witnesses to this find 
which might be the most important that had fallen to our lot until now. 

When the debris had been completely cleared away, we saw that the 
basket was lying on its side with both handles tied together with a rope. 
I untied the knot carefully and put my hand inside. Out came a copper 
jug, completely intact. It might have emerged only the moment before from 
the workshop. The excitement was intense. One surprise followed another! 
I removed large and small jugs, some of them engraved near the handles 
with heads of birds, others with palm-like motifs. Out came a group of 
three incense shovels and, at this point, it was clear that we had before us 
cult objects. One shovel was large, one medium-sized, and the third small. 
Of special interest was the first shovel which had two goblets on either side 
of the handle. No shovel of this kind is known to me from any source 
but the goblets explained the circles known to us from pictures of shovels 
that have been found and which were inexplicable until now. 

Following the shovels came a kind of a large pan (patera in Latin), 
a fine work of craftsmanship. At the top of the handle was a ram’s head. To- 
gether with the handle it resembled the Roman battering ram. In the center 
of the pan was a bas relief taken from Greek mythology, a kind of Triton, a 
figure half man and half fish. On the back of a dolphin was the figure of a 
woman: Thetis and the Triton. 

The next object I drew out was a five-pronged key typical of the 
Roman period. From the bottom of the basket came two large bowls, one 
of them wondrously preserved. On the handle of the second bowl was a 
rope woven from palm leaves. This was the rope that led out of the basket 
to tie the two handles of the container. It was a beautiful job of packing. 

The question immediately asked itself — what was a cache of this 
kind doing in the cave? Twelve jugs, three incense shovels, a cult pan, 
bowls and a key. I think the answer was given then and there. I had 
noticed that some of figures of Roman deities stamped on the handles 
appeared to have been deliberately rubbed out. Not only had they been 
rubbed but they had been filed to a point where the faces were deeply 
scratched. It was clear that these objects were originally Roman cult appar- 
atus. How did they get to the cave? This, of course we could only guess. 
It is known that the Roman legions went into battle carrying all the equip- 
ment needed for ritual purposes, for sacrifices and for libations. What we 
had before us, possibly, was booty taken by Bar Kochba’s fighters from a 
Roman camp before they were forced to flee to the caves. During this time, 
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the traces of the engraved gods were damaged. Perhaps some of the vessels 

were used subsequently by Bar Kochba’s men for their own purposes. 
To our great satifaction, we now had proper electricity. The day be- 

fore, the engineering corps had brought, at my request, a large generator 





Fig. 5. The mine-detector at work in the cave entrance, while at left a walkie-talkie operator 
speaks to a party on the top of the cliff. Photo by R. M. Kneller. 


which was stationed on the cliff. Less than an hour after we had found our 
treasure, the cave was illuminated by 1200 watts! Everything looked differ- 
ent, the shadows disappeared, the rocks were less overpowering. 

We returned to camp in high spirits. The next day was to be given 
over to rest. We descended to Ein Gedi where we enjoyed the cold water 
of the springs. The thoughts of all of us were turned towards the next day. 
There was a general feeling that something big was awaiting us. 


Manuscripts are Found 


With renewed vigor, we returned to work on Sunday. A kibbutz three- 
some who had joined us several days before asked to be allotted the further 
search of the inner cave — in which the burial niche was discovered by 
Prutzky. I had in any case planned a re-examination of this cave when elec- 
tricity was installed, since a search of several days without adequate light 
had yielded nothing. Meanwhile, the main body of the expedition was 
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concentrated in the first chamber where the basket of cult objects had been 
found. 

About an hour after work had begun I heard a shout emanating from 
the throat of “Gingy,” the nickname of Shlomo Bakari, one of our most 
energetic and popular workers, “Yigael, come see what I found!” On the 
trembling palm of his hand was a fragment of a scroll. It was a small 
fragment made of nicely worked animal hide, but inferior in quality to 
parchment. The writing resembled that of all the scrolls found until now, 
but it was wonderfully clear and could be read on the spot. I began to 
read, “Yagur be'ohlekha ... ” and then “Tamim ufo‘el tzedek... 
Gingy said straight away, “Psalms!” And Menahem Magen added, “Chapter 
15!” 

As the verses were arranged in a regular beat, and as the words 
“Mikhtam le-David,” i.e., the opening of chapter 16, could just be made 
out at the bottom, it was a simple matter to reconstruct the original width of 
the scroll. From the type of script employed, I would date this mauscript 
to some 60 or 70 years before the Bar Kochba revolt, in other words in the 
second half of the first century A.D. This would place it in time between 
the Qumran Scrolls and the Bar Kochba period. Further study is required 
before we can ascertain details. Had we found the scroll in its entirety, 
our work would have been much easier. But it seems probable that the 
remainder was removed by the Beduin. The form of our fragment when 
it was discovered indicates that it fell down when it was removed. In the 
list of documents and fragments now in Jordan, as published by Father 
J. T. Milik, the distinguished scholar working there, are included among 
other items “from an unknown source” fragments of the Book of Psalms 
from chapters 7 to 31. Those fragments and the one in our hands may 
possibly have formed parts of the same original scroll. At last, a Hebrew 
fragment from the Book of Books! 

Towards noon of the same day, Haim Lifschitz, one of the threesome 
in the inner cave, summoned me excitedly to the innermost cave. Rami 
was standing inside. Yoram was nowhere to be seen. Rami pointed to a slit 
between the wall and a large stone resting against it. “Yoram’s down there 
and he’s found something.” Getting through the slit was no easy job. 
When I had managed to make my way down six or eight feet, I saw Yoram 
below me, compressed into an opening which measured about a yard square. 
At his feet was a large object made of treated skin which we later discovered 
was nothing more than a water bottle made of goatskin. It was torn in the 
middle and all Yoram’s efforts to push it up had been unsuccessful. The 
slit was too narrow and the skin would be sure to disintegrate if forced. We 
decided to take out its contents first and then hoist it up. We called for 
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empty baskets. Yoram began to fill them up and pass them to me. I passed 
them to Haim who passed them up to Rami. 

To our astonishment, the baskets began to fill up with large bundles 
of colored raw wool wrapped in cloth and skeins of wool in many colors. 
Chen followed strings of beads, a bone spoon, metal beads, and a spindle. 
Yoram stopped for a moment. Inside the bottle were a number of large 
pieces of cloth together with some packages. In each of the packets we 
found something different: a salt stone, a peppercorn, sea shells, and other 
materials which we could not immediately identify. It seemed quite clear 
that we had before us some woman’s treasures that had been intentionally 
concealed at the farthest end of the cave. Then Yoram stretched out his 
hand with a small package tied with cords. He could not make out its 
character because of the darkness in the narrow pit. I looked at the bundle. 
Incredible! It was a collection of papyri tied with two cords, one thick and 
one thin. Between the papyri, I made out slats of thin wood containing 
written inscriptions. 

The fact that the bundle had been found together with the be- 
longings of a woman led me to believe that we had in our hands docu- 
ments belonging to the owner of the bottle. Perhaps it was her marriage 
contract. (We know that fragments of marriage contracts were found in 
the Murabaat caves in Jordan.) Perhaps the wooden slats contained charms 
against evil spirits. We could not guess more at that moment. The faint 
hope of having more important documents in our hands was one | dared 
not express out loud. 

We carefully packed the bundle away in a box lined with cotton wool 
and returning to camp I placed it in my kit together with the copper cult 
objects. The mystery of the papyri would have to wait until our return to 
Jerusalem. We broke camp on Tuesday; by nightfall we had reached Jerusa- 
lem, weary, dusty, an full of hope. 

I arose late the following morning and the first thing I did was to pick 
up the phone and call Prof. James Biberkraut so that he could begin open- 
ing the papyri. As there was no reply from his home, I opened the box to 
make sure the packet had arrived intact. I noticed there were four wooden 
slats, two entirely separate and two more which were folded and joined 
at the edges. At the end of one slat there were clearly visible letters penned 
in ink in cursive script, of a kind that appears in the documents from the 
Bar Kochba period found in Jordan. My eyes stared at the board and I 
could not believe what I saw. “Shimon Bar Kosebah hannasi al Yisrael.” 
(Shimon Bar Kochba, Prince over Israel). 1 went to see my colleague Prof. 
Avigad — one of the world’s great experts on Hebrew epigraphy. I drew 
the letters again for him. He studied them for several minutes and then 
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looked up at me with a happy sparkle in his eye. We embraced without 
words. I could not contain myself and went to see Prof. Mazar. His excite- 
ment was intense. The last person to be told was Aviram who became 
radiant with joy. We agreed that the matter would be kept secret until 
the papyri were all opened. 


Fig. 6. The basket of copper vessels as it was found, handles knotted together. Photo by E. 
Hirshbain. 


I called on Prof. Biberkraut and his wife Helena, a photographer, 
the next morning. I showed them the packet of papyri without going into 
their contents and asked when they could begin to unroll and photograph 
the documents. My heart sank when they told me that they planned to 
spend the Passover holidays with friends in a kibbutz. The project must 
therefore be postponed for another eight or nine days. Well, the docu- 
ments had waited 1,800 years. They could wait one week more. He did, 
however, agree to remove the wooden slats and join them up while his wife 
promised to take photographs in infra-red (film which. makes clearly visible 
even ink that has been absorbed in the wood) before they left for their 
holiday. The couple kept their promise and before they left I received the 
four inscribed slats accompanied by good photographs. 
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During the intermediate days of Passover | managed to arrive at an 
almost complete picture of the inscriptions. My first assumption proved 
to be correct. The four slats constituted one board about 17.5 cms. wide 
and 7.5 cms. long. It was covered by two columns of writing which read 
from right to left. Nine lines were preserved in the right column and eight 
in the left. The ink inscription was very clear, except for a few places 
where because of knots in the wood the ink had not been properly ab- 
sorbed. This is the first discovery in this country of inscriptions on wood 
that date to this period, although wood as a writing material had been 
widespread in the ancient East because of the high cost of papyrus. 

It was obvious that our wooden slats had been too wide and too long 
to be packed into one bundle with the papyrus. Before it was inserted, 
therefore, the board was cut down and across to make four slats, of which 
the two lower ones were still linked. At the right-hand corner, at the 
connecting point of the upper and lower slats, an “x” had been written in 
across the break by the person who folded the packet to indicate where 
the slats should be joined. 

Let us return to the contents. There were several indistinct lines, but 
the meaning was clear enough. It was an order from “Shimon Bar Kosebah” 
addressed to “Yehonatan and Masabala” instructing them to confiscate 
wheat belonging to one Tahnun Bar Yishmael and to send it to him 
(Bar Kochba) under guard. He threatens punishment for non-fulfilment 
of the order — a formulation known to us from a letter discovered in 
Jordan. The two men must further deal with some people from the city of 
Teqoah (in the Desert of Judea) in connection with the repair of houses, 
an injunction again followed by a warning lest the order not be carried 
out. 

The third appointed task is the most interesting. The two men are 
ordered to seize a certain Yeshua Bar Tadmoraya (Tadmor-Palmyra) and to 
send him to Bar Kochba under guard. Bar Kochba adds that they must not 
neglect to relieve their captive of his sword. The letter is signed Shmuel 
Bar Ami. As the signature is in a different hand-writing from that em- 
ployed in the body of the letter, we may assume that the signatory was 
not the writer of the letter, but served rather as Bar Kochba’s adjutant 
or secretary, dictating letters to a scribe on his chief’s behalf. 

The Passover holidays were over and the Biberkrauts began to work 
on the papyri. To open dry folded papyri, one must soften them by damp- 
ening the material and then spread them flat. Patience and a steady hand 
are essential. The main difficulty in the present case was that the wide 
papyrus pages had been folded several times lengthwise, and if they were 
still too long were folded once crosswise. As the packet contained a large 
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number of papyri, they were pressed together tightly and the folds were 
torn in places. And now it was a matter of luck whether the fold was torn 
between the lines or over the writing itself. 

The first four papyri opened by Biberkraut turned out to be more 
letters from Bar Kochba. The first of them, unfortunately, was written on 
papyrus that had been used before. The original writing had been rubbed 
out with a wet sponge and the surface used again. This custom was wide- 
spread during this period throughout the East, to save papyrus. Since the 
original erasure was not complete, there were blurred lines. Nevertheless, 
a substantial portion of the letter could be made out. 

On the other hand, the third of the opened papyri, which measured 
about 8 x 12 cms., contained inscriptions written in a fine and still distinct 
hand. In it, Shimon commands Yehonatan Bar Ba’aya to do whatever Elisha 
commands him to do. Who was Elisha? This we do not as yet know. Nor 
do we know the nature of the order Yehonatan was required to carry 
out at the instructions of Elisha. Shimon’ goes into no details, perhaps 
because the matter was secret. But we learn from this letter the nature of 
the chain of command by which Bar Kochba transmitted orders. And it 
is a clear example of the way he formulated his orders. They are marked 
by simplicity, directness, and brevity. 

The second letter in the group was written in Greek on a papyrus 
24 cms. long and 9 cms. wide. The letter is apparently not from Bar Kochba, 
but it is addressed to the same two persons — Yehonatan and Masabala. It 
is still being deciphered. The fourth papyrus is in a bad state of preser- 
vation and deciphering work continues. 

The next group of documents opened by Professor Biberkraut several 
days later included three more letters. The first was written in Greek and 
was in an unsatisfactory state of preservation. Its main interest for us at 
this point is that it gives us for the first time the Greek spelling of Bar 
Kochba — “Chisiba.” The second letter is also badly preserved. But the 
third makes up for the first two. Although small, — the papyrus measures 
only 12 x 7 cms., — it is closely written. There are 13 lines of script and 
another two lines of signature — all of them completely preserved. Shimon 
here commands Yehonatan and Masabala and their men to reap the benefits 
of the property of one Elazar Bar Hittah. It is interesting that this letter, 
as the one on wood, is signed by a name other than Bar Kochba. It ends, 
“Shimon Bar Yehudah has written this.” And since the handwriting of this 
Shimon Bar Yehudah is different from that of the body of the letter — as 
in the case of Shmuel Bar Ami — we see that again a secretary of some 
kind dictated the letter to a scribe who wrote it. And again, as on the 
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\ copper jug from the cache, with defaced pagan image on its handle. Photo by Arda. 


wooden block, the letter is written in the first person as though from Bar 
Kochba’s hand. 


When The Letters Were Written 


Of the papyri opened by the time we reported to the President on May 
11, 1960 the last may be singled out particularly. The document is again 
small, 12 x 7 cms., and is written in a crude hand that is difficult to make 
out at first glance. Shimon again writes to Yehonatan and Masabala and 
commands them to harvest the winter wheat within the areas under their 
jurisdiction. The letter continues with an order to send the wheat to the 
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camp .. . and here, unhappily, the next word is slightly blurred and | have 






not yet succeeded in deciphering it. 

I believe it may be safely assumed that all these letters were written 
to Yehonatan and Masabala before they fled to the caves, that is at a time 
when Bar Kochba was still commanding his forces. Yehonatan and Masabala 
ruled over an area which contained fields of wheat, as we learn from this 
letter, from the letter on the wooden slats and from the letter dealing with 
Elazar Bar Hittah, in which Bar Kochba permits the use of his property. 
This assumption is fortified by the documents found in Jordan which in- 
clude deeds for the sale of houses and fields. If this reconstruction is correct, 
then we may believe that Yehonatan or Masabala, or perhaps both of them, 
upon taking refuge in the caves, brought with them this packet of docu- 
ments containing the letters of their commander, Shimon Bar Kochba, 

















Prince over Israel. 

(In its next issue, the BA will present a second article on this amaz- 
ing find by Professor Yadin, in which he discusses the letters which had 
not been unrolled at the time the above words were written.) 






The Link Expedition to Israel, 1960 







Cuarwes T. Frirscu 


Princeton Theological Seminary 









and 


IMMANUEL BEN-Dor 








Emory University 


The first underwater archaeological expedition to Israel arrived at 
Caesarea Maritima on June 15, 1960 after a twenty-nine day sea voyage 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico, aboard Sea Diver II, a ninety-one foot, one 
hundred and sixty-eight ton vessel, built from the keel up especially for 
underwater archaeological and recovery work (Fig. 8). Mr. Edwin A. Link, 
inventor, aviation authority and business executive, personally designed and 
supervised the construction of Sea Diver II which was completed and 
launched in 1959. The twin-diesel, steel vessel is equipped with every 
known navigation and electronic device for diving and exploration. Among 
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the special innovations are bow jets which make a boat of this size handle 
in confined spaces as easily as a small craft in order to place it directly 
over a diving location; an underwater viewing chamber with underwater 
portholes for visual searching and photography; a special diving compart- 
ment in the stern, slightly above water level for protection and for the 
convenience of the divers; a six-ton lifting boom, large flat deck workspace, 


Fig. 8. The Sea Diver at anchor off Caesarea, with the Reef Diver carried on the stern. Photo 
by C. T. Fritsch. 


and power tools and heavy-duty air compressors, pumps and dredges. For 
the comfort and convenience of those who live aboard there are air-con- 
ditioned cabins, stand-in showers, a complete electric galley, and a beautiful 
wood panelled lounge which also serves as a dining room. 

The expedition to Israel was sponsored by the American-Israel Society 
and Princeton Theological Seminary; financial aid was also given by the 
American Philosophical Society and Life Magazine. Members of Mr. Link’s 
staff included Mrs. Marion Clayton Link, writer and researcher, Mr. George 
L. Cassidy, Executive Director of the American-Israel Society, Charles T. 
Fritsch, professor of Old Testament, Princeton Theological Seminary, chief 
field archaeologist, and Immanuel Ben-Dor, professor of Biblical Archae- 
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ology, Candler School of Theology, Emory University, archaeological con- 
sultant. There were also three crew members and five volunteer divers, one 
of whom was Lt. Com. Charles A. Aquadro, M.D., USN, a specialist in 
underwater medicine. Israeli divers also assisted in the expedition during 
the course of the season. 

The purpose of the expedition was to explore the rich historical site 
of the long-since vanished port of Caesarea, built by Herod the Great just 
prior to the time of Christ, and the waters of the Sea of Galilee, one of 
the important crossroads of the ancient world. For these two projects a 
license was issued by the Department of Antiquities of Israel which co- 
operated in every way to make the expedition a success. 

Underwater archaeology, or “aqueology” as it might be called for 
want of a better name, is a comparatively new science. Begun after World 
War II, its rapid progress was made possible by the pioneering work of 
men like Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau, and the development of efficient 
diving equipment and underwater photography techniques. Skin diving with 
the aqualung or SCUBA (Self Contained Underwater Breathing Appa- 
ratus) tank has made it possible for the diver to search visually over wide 
areas of the sea floor by freeing him from the old-fashioned, cumbersome 
diving suit and the oxygen life-line which hampered his freedom of move- 
ment. In addition, underwater detection instruments of a highly technical 
nature have been developed to supplement the visual search of the diver. 
Sea Diver is equipped with a number of electronic searching devices, such 
as a: fathometer, several types of magnetometers for detecting metals be- 
neath the sea, airlift dredging equipment and powerful jet hoses to clear 
away the mud and the detritus from the bottom; also, there is a specially 
designed divers’ decompression chamber and combination deep sea diving 
bell which can descend to a depth of 40 feet. Mr. Link has also invented 
an underwater television camera which will be of great value to the marine 
archaeologist. 

The harbor of Caesarea, situated along the coast of Israel about twenty- 
five miles south of Haifa, was the first object of our search. The fishermen, 
working out of this harbor and others along the coast, have been finding 
numerous amphorae and other kinds of pottery dating from as early as the 
second millennium B.C. down to Roman and Byzantine times. We know 


that Egyptian ships were sailing along this coast land as early as 3000 B.C., 
stopping off each night along the way from Egypt to Byblos and return.’ 
Sudden storms were a constant danger to these frail vessels. Sometimes the 
sailors would throw their wares overboard to lighten the ship; many times, 


1, Cf. Faulkner, R.O., “Egyptian Seagoing Ships,’”’ Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 26 (1941) 3-9. 
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no doubt, the ships sank with their cargo. Such a storm is described in the 
Book of Jonah. “But the Lord hurled a great wind upon the sea, and there 
was a mighty tempest on the sea, so that the ship threatened to break up. 
[hen the mariners were afraid, and each cried to his god; and they threw 
the wares that were in the ship into the sea, to lighten it for them. . . ” 

1:45). Another famous Mediterranean storm is described in the Book of 
Acts where we are told that Paul was shipwrecked by a typhonic nor’easter, 
or Euroclydon (27:14). A recent study has shown that there are three 
hundred and forty-four amphorae and other artifacts in the museums of 
Israel today which have been taken from the sea by the fishermen. Most 
of this material was caught in fishermen’s nets at depths of from sixty to 
two hundred feet within five miles from the shore. This is obviously just a 
small part of the sunken treasures which lie along the coast line of the 
eastern Mediterranean Sea. 

One of the most important landmarks for ancient mariners along these 
coastal waters was a pile of rocks jutting out into the sea, called Strato’s 
Tower. Here it was that Herod the Great decided to build a magnificent 
city, which he called Caesarea, in honor of the Roman Emperor, Caesar 
Augustus, and a great harbor which would be worthy of his kingdom. A 
detailed account of the construction of Caesarea and its harbor is given by 
the Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, in his two works, Jewish Antiquities 
XV, 9, 6) and The Jewish War (1, 21, 5-8). Built within a period of 
twelve years and dedicated about 10 B.C., Caesarea soon became one of the 
most important cities in Palestine. As the Roman capital of Palestine it was 
the residence of the Roman procurators. Here the first Gentile was con 
verted to Christianity (Acts 10). Paul was imprisoned at Caesarea for two 
years (Acts 24:27), and from here he sailed for Rome on his last journey 

Acts 27). Caesarea was the base of operations for the Roman armies 
against the Jews in the two Jewish revolts of A.D. 66-70 and 132-135 (the 
Bar Kochba revolt). Origen, the greatest Biblical scholar of the early 
church, lived and taught here in the later years of his life, and Eusebius, 
the father of church history, was bishop of Caesarea from A.D. 313-340. 
The Moslems captured the city in the seventh century A.D., and the 
Crusaders, whose massive walled city is now being excavated, occupied the 
site for almost two centuries (c. A.D. 1100-1265). Caesarea was destroyed 
by the Moslems when they recaptured it from the Crusaders, and it has 
lain in ruins ever since. During World War II a Jewish Kibbutz, known 
as Sedoth Yam (Fields of the Sea), was established a short distance south 
of the city walls. It was at this spot that many Jewish refugees from Europe 
were smuggled illegally into Palestine, a story which has been dramatically 
retold in the modern novel, Exodus, by Leon Uris. 
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It is one of the mysteries of archaeology that this important site has 
never been methodically excavated. Inscriptions, mosaics, coins, statuary 
works, city streets lined with foundations of houses, stores, civic and re- 
ligious buildings lie just a few feet beneath the sandy soil. Here one could 
study in a concentrated area the interactions of Jewish and Christian re- 
ligions, of Christian and pagan cultures, and the later Moslem and Crusader 
periods. It is hoped that the interest in Caesarea, aroused by the Link ex- 
pedition, may spark an extensive landside excavation of this important site. 


- 


Fig. 9. The Roman anchor found on the floor of the Sea of Galilee. Photo by C. T. Fritsch. 


The harbor of Caesarea, as described by Josephus, was a magnificient 
structure. The huge sea wall was built by lowering enormous blocks of lime- 
stone into twenty fathoms of water. On top of the wall, which was two 
hundred feet wide, were towers, arches and a promenade which encircled 
the whole harbor. “At the mouth of the haven (which faced the north) 
were on each side three great colossi, supported by pillars, where those 
colossi that are on your left hand as you sail into the port, are supported 
by a solid tower; but those on the right hand are supported by two upright 
stones joined together, which stones were larger than that tower which was 
on the other side of the entrance” (War, I, 21, 7). 

In exploring the harbor of Caesarea this past summer the Link ex- 
pedition discovered a number of significant things. It is quite clear now 
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from the presence of numerous Roman pillars, walls and foundation works 
submerged in the water just off shore that this area was at one time out of 
the water. This would agree with the marine geology surveys made by the 
Israeli government in recent years which show that there has been a rise 
in the level of the sea along the northern Palestine coast of plus or minus 
five meters. This submersion of the coast line may have been caused by 
earthquake activity in the area, or the gradual rise of the water level of 
the sea over the past two thousand years.” 

The circular breakwater which enclosed the harbor has been charted 
and the entrance on the northern side has been located and thoroughly ex- 
plored by the divers. A detailed study of this chart, drawn to scale and de- 
picting the exact location of the ruins beneath the water, the areas searched 
and the spots where artifacts were discovered, will be published in the near 
future. Some general observations, however, may be made here. The original 
bottom of the harbor was clay and natural stone. The heavy concentration 
of these rocky outcroppings is still in evidence on the bottom today, par- 
ticularly noticeable on the western side of the entrance where “the Procy- 
matia or first breaker of the waves” was constructed. Fifteen feet of sand 
has accumulated upon the original bottom near the entrance, becoming less 
deep nearer the shore where it reaches a thickness of about five to seven 
feet. Dredging with airlifts and jet hoses at the entrance of the old harbor 
revealed gigantic cut stones, some weighing as much as twenty to thirty tons 
and coated with marine growth over a thick calcareous deposit, piled so closely 
one upon the other with so many still hidden beneath the sandy bottom 
that it was impossible to make out their original pattern. It is quite certain 
that some of these stones formed part of the colossi which flanked both sides 
of the entrance of the harbor. Large, flat blocks with square holes lined with 
lead, discovered among this mass of fallen stones, may well have been the 
bases to which the colossi were attached. 

At the very deepest spot where the airlift penetrated, beneath huge 
stone blocks which teetered precariously above the divers’ heads, was un- 
covered a large wooden beam. Beneath its protective cover the divers found 
the only whole amphora of our dig. This proved to be a second century 
Roman vessel. The fact that it was found under the tumbled beam and 
masonry would indicate that these things were catapulted into the sea at 
the same time. Since there is a strong earthquake recorded in the area of 
Caesarea in the year A.D. 130, it may possibly be that the harbor installa- 
tions of Herod were destroyed at that time. 





2. Cf. Kallner-Amiran, D.H., “A Revised Earthquake-Catalogue of Palestine,” Israel Exploration 
Journal I (1950-51) 223-246. We are indebted to Mr. Link for much of this information re- 
garding the underwater exploration of the harbor. 
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Other finds recovered from the original bottom, now under fifteen 
feet of sand, inguded numerous sherds of second century amphorae, cor- 
roded bronze coins, ivory hairpins, colorful bits of glass and other objects 
of the Roman period. Two objects were of special significance. One was a 
small lead baling seal with a standing winged figure. It has a pinpoint hole 
near its center, and a rather deep, depressed line on the back of it, as though 
made by a wire.* 

The other object was probably the most important thing discovered at 
Caesarea this past summer. It was a small commemorative coin or medal 
made of an unidentified alloy, about the size of a ten-cent piece, with two 
holes drilled through it as if it might have been worn as a pendant. Upon 
the face of it there is the representation of the entrance to a port flanked 
by round stone towers surmounted by statues. Arches border the jetty on 
either side of the towers, and two sailing vessels are about to enter the 
harbor. Two letters, KA, may well be the abbreviation for the word Caesar- 
ea. The other side of the coin shows the figure of a male with a long beard 
and a tail like a dolphin, with a mace-like object in his hand. Coin experts 
who have seen this piece agree that it is unique, and that it undoubtedly 
depicts the ancient port of Caesarea. It may have been issued to commem- 
orate some important occasion at Caesarea in the first or second century A.D. 

According to plan the expedition also worked in the Sea of Galilee for 
six weeks this past summer. The Reef Diver, a smaller version of Sea Diver 
II, was trucked overland to Tiberias where we made our headquarters at 
the YMCA hostel along the shores of the lake. The Sea of Galilee is about 
twelve miles long and seven miles across at its widest point. It lies about 
seven hundred feet below sea level which accounts for the daily summer 
temperature of a hundred degrees or more. Galilee in ancient times was one 
of the important crossroads of the Near East, and the lake was one of the 
important means of communication in this part of the land as we see quite 
clearly from the Gospel records of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. 

After a thorough study of the sites along the lake shore, and after 
many conversations with the local fishermen, it was decided to concen- 
trate on four major areas: Capernaum, on the northern end of the lake and 
center of Jesus’ Galilean ministry; Magdala, the traditional site of the 
home of Mary Magdalene, and more important, probably the site of Tari- 
chaeae, where, according to Josephus, there was a sea battle between the 


old Tiberias, the capital of Galilee 


Romans and the Jews (War, III, 10); 











3. This object may be an amulet, the winged figure representing Horus, the Egyptian sun god 
who wards off lurking evils. Cf. E.A.W. Budge, Amulets and Superstitions (London, 1930) 166. 
A close examination of the original piece, however, leads one to conclude that it is a baling seal. 
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built by Herod Antipas; and Beth Yerah, an ancient tell at the southern 
end of the lake which has partially slipped into the water. 

Visual search by the divers at these various points yielded many and 
varied artifacts, including Roman and Byzantine lamps, clay pitchers and 
bowls, metal objects, stone mortars and pestles, prehistoric stone tools and 
many kinds of sherds. A wide strip of paving, about 30 feet wide and 300 
feet long, was found just off the shore from Magdala. It was 15 feet below 
the surface of the water and about 75 feet from the shore which it paralleled. 
The cement base was mixed with small stones and the top surface was set 
with cobble stones of various sizes whose upper surfaces had been smoothed 
flat. It is possible that this strip of paving bordered the edge of the lake 
in bygone days, and may have been used by fishermen for drying their nets. 
It is quite clear, at any rate, after some investigations this past summer, 
that the Lake of Galilee was considerably lower in Roman times than it is 


now. 

The most important find in Galilee, however, came about quite by 
accident. One day the Reef Diver, heading down the lake, developed engine 
trouble and stopped dead. While waiting for help to arrive, the divers went 
overboard to search the area visually. They discovered the rims of two bow!s 
protruding above the mud and immediately started to extricate them. What 


they found were two beautiful, perfect Roman cooking pots, dating from 
about the first century A.D. After several days of dredging with the airlift 
seven perfect specimens of this type of pottery were brought up from this 
spot, as well as twenty-two others of similar type which were restored. The 
form of these pots is well-known from land excavations of this period.* 
They are round bodied, with short, upright, slightly everted neck, and two 
small loop handles from rim to shoulder. They are identical as far as the 
quality of the pottery is concerned, which is a thin metallic reddish tan 
ware, very well fired with parallel ribbing which is typically Roman. There 
were two different sizes among the pots that were discovered: Type A, 19 
cm. high and 25 cm. at the girth; Type B, 15 cm. high and 22 cm. at the 
girth. There was also found a juglet, perfectly preserved, with one handle, 
a high neck and ring base. Also found were fragments of four flat bottom 
dishes, examples of the black common ware of the Roman period. 
Together with the pottery were found two oval stone anchors, such 
as were used by primitive seafarers in all periods (Fig. 9). These may well 
be Roman anchors since they were found in proximity to the pottery. Since 
the pottery shows no signs of being used, one would surmise that this was 





4. Kahane, P., “Pottery Types from the Jewish Ossuary-Tombs Round Jerusalem,” Israel Ex- 
ploration Journal 2 (1952) 128 and Pl. 7D. 
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a shipment of new pottery that was being transported across the lake. The 
fact that a homogeneous group of pottery was found in a single deposit, 
together with two anchors, makes it plausible that we have discovered a 
shipwreck with its cargo of ceramic wares at the bottom of the Sea of Galilee. 
Days of dredging the area produced no traces of a boat. The wood must have 
disintegrated during the two thousand years in the water, leaving the im- 
perishable pottery and stone anchors as the only remaining evidence of the 


Fig. 10. Roman vessels from the floor of the Sea of Galilee: Upper right, type A, and upper 
left, type B cooking pots: bottom, a unique single-handled juglet. Photo by George 


Beattie. 
disaster. The ship may have foundered in one of the sudden storms which 
sweep down so frequently from the surrounding hills and turn the placid 
lake into a boiling cauldron within a few minutes. Mr. Ben-Dor would 
like to connect the find with the sea battle between the Jews and the Rom- 
ans in A.D. 70 at Tarichaeae, mentioned above, although he admits this 


cannot be proven. 
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Much archaeological work remains to be done in the waters of the 
Holy Land. Many treasures from the past still lie under the waters of the 
Sea of Galilee and off the shore of Israel from Ashgelon to Akko. The Link 
expedition has made a small but significant beginning in this new area of 
archaeological exploration. It is hoped that Mr. Link will continue his 
underwater investigations in this historic area and add to our knowledge 


of Bible lands. 


More on King Solomon’s Mines 
G. E. Wricutr 


Harvard Divinity School 


In the Illustrated London News for Sept. 3, 1960, there appeared a 
beautifully illustrated article by Beno Rothenberg, entitled, “King Solomon’s 
Mines: A New Discovery.” During the last decade, a new industry has 
been developed by Israel in the area formerly known as Wadi Mene‘iyeh, 
and now renamed Wadi Timnah. This is the Israeli Timnah Copper Works, 
which is mining and smelting the large quantities of green-blue chrysocolla 
deposits which appear in the southern arm of the wadi. Mr. Rothenberg 
has explored the whole area again, this time with the aid of government 
geologists and metallurgical scientists of the Timnah Works. Aided by such 
technical help, not often available to the ordinary archaeological expedition, 
he has been able to make fresh observations and to correct some previous 
impressions. Among them we may note the following: 

The experts say that no extractable iron ore is present in that part of 
the country, and that the ancient metallurgical efforts there were probably 
confined to copper. Furthermore, the chrysocolla ore only contains 12 to 
2% copper, and it cannot be extracted by heat. Instead, the ancient miners 
dug into a white sandstone layer at the base of the cliffs and dug out nodu- 
lar lumps of copper sulphide, containing 40 to 45% copper. The sandstone 
contains innumerable holes in it from which the ore lumps were dug, and 
nearby on the slopes were hundreds of flat, platelike, shallow cavities, one 
to two meters in diameter. The granite mortars, the hammers and anvils of 
a dark basalt imported from Arabah (the area of biblical Midian), and the 
red sandstone grinding stones — tools previously noted at the mining areas 
— were used to crush the nodules and separate the ore from the sand- 
stone on the platelike working surfaces. Great numbers of cisterns dug into 
the rock provided water for the workers. 

Along the western side of the Arabah the Rothenberg group claims to 
have found no furnaces erected that used crucibles. Instead, the crushed 
ore was sent to nearby smelting sites, crushed into finer pieces and mixed 
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with ground flux (mainly iron oxides) and charcoal. The smelting was 
done in open pits in the ground, the charcoal fire producing the needed 
temperature (1083° centigrade) only with the aid of bellows. In one oper 
furnace there was a large pile of slag on top, half-burned charcoal belov 
which once had been on fire, and a quantity of copper pellets below th: 
charcoal. At another furnace there was a complete circle of slag with 

hole in the center, the hole marking the spot where the copper “loaf” ha: 
made its way through to the bottom of the fire pit. A copper ingot foun: 
earlier at ‘Ain Hosb was the same size as the slag hole. It weighed 5% kg. 


. Nelson Glueck selecting pot sherds and other objects from piles collected at the Sol 
monic copper-mining site 240A in the Wadi Amrani. Photo by Hebrew Union College 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 


I would suggest, however, that the problem of the source of the or 
and the method of smelting it may not yet be completely solved, but needs 
more study. Shaft mining was certainly undertaken in the Feinan are 
across the Arabah on the eastern side; and Glueck reports the discovery 0 
a tunnel a few years ago in the Timnah area itself. The open pit metho 
has certainly been shown by the Rothenberg expedition to have been on: 
method of smelting. Yet we must still account for the bowl or crucibl 
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igments with copper slag coating their inner surfaces, found by Glueck 
ee Bulletin of the ASOR 159, p. 13, Fig. 7). The furnace of the 11th 
it. B.C. found by Mazar at Tell Qasileh by Tell Aviv is interpreted to be 
crucible furnace. There are also the questions of the small furnaces in 
: Feinan area, as well as the smelter at Ezion-geber. A Chicago metallurgi- 
expert, recently consulted, did not see why smelting in pottery crucibles 
uld not be quite possible in the Arabah conditions. 

Professor Aharoni of Hebrew University dated the pottery which 
thenberg brought him as mostly of the 11-10th centuries B.C. — which 
uld appear to confirm the opinion that the greatest exploitation of the 

was during Israel’s united monarchy in the 10th century. However, 
> unique installation, more primitive than the others, had Chalcolithic 

» ttery and flints associated with it, which would date its use to the 4th 
ilennium B.C., when copper was first introduced into Syria and Pales- 
ive. Certain other sites were probably Middle Bronze I (ca. 2100-1900 
».), and one mine was thought to be of Roman date. It may be doubted, 
vever, that the Iron Age exploitation of the Arabah mines was confined 
the 10th cent. in the time of Solomon, as Mr. Rothenberg implies. If 
it were the case, we would be at a loss to explain the reason for the fight- 
» in the area during the 9th and 8th cents., as well as to explain the 
irce of the ore smelted at Ezion-geber during these centuries. Glueck 
claims repeatedly to have found Iron II pottery (9th-7th cents. B.C.) at 
the mining sites. While I myself have not had a chance to exathine the 
material, one would think it very strange if material from that date were 
not found. In any event, our knowledge of the pottery in this area is not 


precise enough to distinguish in every case between 10th and 9th cent. 


wares, 

One welcomes all such detailed information; it can only be secured 
when technical help is available to the explorer. Whether the conclusions 
will fit all the sites on the eastern side of the Arabah, especially the great 
mining center of Feinan (biblical Punon), will not be known until archae- 
ologists in Jordan can visit the area with metallurgical engineers. One sus- 
pects the issue to be somewhat more complex than Mr. Rothenberg sug- 
gests, when all areas are considered. 

In seeking the identity of Mr. Rothenberg I found that he was the 
staff photographer of the Glueck expedition to the Negev, and that-a tribute 
is paid to him for his work in the Preface of Rivers in the Desert (1959). 
In other words, he became interested in the mining centers, and learned 
to identify the tools and pottery associated with them, under the tutelage of 
Nelson Glueck. It was the latter who first dated the industry and brought 
it into historical focus so that it could be meaningfully discussed by his- 
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torians. The article in the Illustrated London News is rather peculiar, there- 
fore, not only in its title, but in the rather grudging and sometimes overly 
critical assessment of Glueck’s great acomplishments in the area, and in 
the failure to mention at all the Solomonic smelter at Ezion-geber. Refine- 
ment in the results of pioneering efforts is to be expected, especially in 
this case where technical help was available. 

Incidentally, a letter from Glueck was received on Oct. 3, 1960. in 
it he called attention to Fig 8 in B.A. XXII.4 (Dec. 1959, p.91). A phovo- 
graph there published shows a slag circle in the Wadi Amrani. Followi:g 
publication he learned that the pieces of slag had been artificially arrang:d 
in the manner shown by a visitor a few months previously, and had not becn 
laid bare by soil erosion after all. Hence the circle in itself has nothing ‘o 
do with an ancient smelting jar. Dr. Glueck sent additional photograp 1s 
of the site, taken earlier in 1955, and one of them is here published CF 2. 
11). In a footnote of an unpublished paper by Mr. Rothenberg, I fid 
that he and a metallurgical expert of the Timnah Works arranged the s! 1g 
in the order shown “in order to learn about the flow of the fluid slag and 
the form of the open charcoal fires we presupposed.” 


Louis-Hughes Vincent 


The death of the R. P. Louis/Hughes Vincent on December 30, 1960, 
marks the passing of a foremost archaeologist and biblical scholar who had 
meant a great deal to the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem since its very beginning. Born August 31, 1872, in Saint-Alban-de-Varaize, 
he entered his novitiate in the Dominican province of Lyon and in 1891 was 
sent to the convent of Saint-Etiénne in Jerusalem, where he spent the re 
mainder of his life except for service in France during World Wars I and II. 
In connection with the convent Pére Lagrange had established the Ecole 
Biblique in 1890 and there Pére Vincent completed his required studies 
and was ordained in the priesthood. His competence as a scholar was 
promptly apparent and he was given charge of the course in archaeology. 
He acquainted himself with all parts of the Holy Land and during a half 
century visited every archaeological excavation in the country. His knowledge 
of pottery and objects was of inestimable value to the excavators. The ex- 
peditions of the American School are greatly indebted to him for advice 
and encouragement. Moreover there are many memories of occasions when 
as a guest at the School he enlivened the company with his kindly and 
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ty conversation. Even in his last illness, until the final month, he kept 
his keen interest in the life about him and he was ready to discuss the 
ious archaeological developments of the year. 


. Pére L.-H. Vincent (left) and W. F. Albright (center) shown examining pottery from 
Bethel in Jerusalem. Photo by G. E. Wright. 


His literary output was tremendous, a permanent source for the study 
of the history, geography, and archaeology of Palestine. Among the large 
volumes are Canaan d'apres l’exploration récente (1907); Jerusalem sous terre: 
les récentes décourvertes de l'Ophel (1911); Bethléem, le sanctuaire de la 
Nativité, with Pére Abel (1914; Hebron, le Haram el Khalil, with E. J. 
H. Mackay (1923); Emmaiis, sa basilique et son histoire (1932), Jérusalem 
Nouvelle, with Pére Abel (1914-22); and, after the death of Pére Abel, the 
monumental two-volume Jérusalem de l’Ancien Testament (1954-56). More- 
over he was author of countless articles and reviews in Revue Biblique, of 
which for many years he was editor. 

He held honorary memberships in learned societies of France, Germany, 
England, Italy, and America (the American Oriental Society and the So- 
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ciety of Biblical Literature). The University of Louvain gave him a doctor- 
ate honoris causa; Belgium, the Cross of Leopold; France, the order of the 
Legion of Honor, then the title of Officer, and finally the title of Com- 
mander. 

With all his accomplishments and his devotion to accurate scholarship 
Pére Vincent was a gentle, sincere, lovable, devout Christian. As many 
who have been at the American School in Jerusalem can testify, it was a 
privilege and an honor to know him. 

Oviw R. SELLERS 


The William Foxwell Albright Fellowship 


In 1959 Dr. Paul F. Bloomhardt of Wittenberg College sent a check for 
$500 to the American Schools of Oriental Research with a covering letter which 
read in part as follows: 

“Forty years ago a young man named William Foxwell Albright visited 
with me in New York City for several days before sailing on his initial 
trip to the School in Jerusalem. You will agree that these years have been 
exceedingly fruitful both for him and for the Schools. In view of the large 
share which he has had in the Schools’ history and achievements, I would 
like to propose a William Foxwell Albright Fund, its purpose and provis- 
ions to be worked out by the officers of the ASOR.” 

In April, 1960, a letter was sent out to the complete mailing list of the 
Schools on behalf of the President, Trustees and Corporation of the organiza- 
tion, soliciting funds to be added to Dr. Bloomhardt’s initial gift, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new fellowship to bear Albright’s name. At the Christmas 
meetings of the Trustees and Corporation in 1960 it was announced that the 
total amount in the Fund had by then risen to $3301.98. The first Albright 
Fellow will be appointed for the academic year 1962-63; the Fellowship may 
be used for graduate archaeological study in any Near Eastern country. About 
October 1, 1962, Corporation Member representatives will receive a statement 
as to the amount of the Fellowship and the method of making application. 

It is hoped that this Fellowship will be available yearly for a qualified 
graduate student or junior faculty member of an institution which is a mem- 
ber of the Schools’ Corporation. To this end it is suggested that those who are 
interested or who feel a special indebtedness to the work of Albright will con- 
sider making the new William Foxwell Albright Fund an object of their yearly 


benevolence. 
G. Ernest WricHt 








G. Ernest Wright 
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